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Vou. 7. CHARLESTON, 8. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1838. No. 6, 
ues WBwOPLCSa bearing; nothing remains to me therefore but this 





- anke de a rose, which I plucked for you; give this simple 


A TALE OF CHANGES. - . , - 
- s offering a gracious reception! She extended to 
Translated for the Souruern Rose, from the}. . 
German of 'Tromurrz. him the rose, and retreated farther back. 





( Concluded.) Constantia now spoke. Friendship, said she, 
— in a tone of mock-pathos, is the noblest gift i 
pe erphim . which the gods have bestowed uponmen. They | 
THE BIR. HDAY CELEBRATION. were so bountiful of it, that they retained none | 
Julins’s heart beat with agitation for nearly} in Olympus for themselves. ‘Thus friendship, i 
the whole of that day, at the thonght of his poem| Lord Wartenberg, being certainly the most i 


being read by Augusta. At length he became powerful of all the noble sentiments which ani- 


composed, and was able to reflect more deliber-} mate mankind, I accordingly offer you this por- , 
ately. What particular impression , after all,| trait of your most faithful friend, drawn by my : 
suid he to himself, must that paper produce ?} own artist-hands, for your birth-day present! , 
It speaks nothing oflove, nothing of mylove; it} Bursting into a laugh, she removed the napkin i 
only pays homage to her merits, and describes | {yom the picture, and good old Lord Van Moer, 
nothing which would not be proper for any one j as if just ready to speak, looked forth upon him i 
to describe. from the canvass with his friendly and good-na- 


These reflections soothed him into a long| tured countenance. A circle of fresh roses sur- 
night’s repose. [Te was extremely surprised the | rounded the portrait. : . 
next morning, when Casparcame toinform him| And I, said the little man with solemnity, who 
thata messenger had been despatched from the | am always indebted for every thing beautiful and ' 
villa, inviting him to visit the family at the earliest | attractive to my dear, incomparable Augusta, : 
convenient hour. Ofcourse he found himself} must to-day bedeck myselfwith her feathers, and 
very soon on his way thither, but a thousand | offer you a Souvenir, which she has embroider- 
speculations and emotions oceupied his soul| ed. The butterflies that flutter round it are, it 
during hisrapid ride. What was the meaning] jt is true, not much to my liking—they are such 
ofthisnew summons? Was it to rebuke him ?| restless giddy fellows—yet the workmanship is 
Was itto encourage him? Was it to throw | very fine, and may it give you a great deal of 
light on this painful mystery ? satisfaction. 

As he approached up the avenue, beneath the| Julius placed the picture down at his side, 
mild glow of an ascending sun, he saw ata dis-|took the Souvenir, unfolded the cloth, and ob- 
lance through the trees and amidst winding beds | served that the two butterfly-songs had disap- 
ofshrubbery, the lovely form of Augusta. She | peared, but that another folded paper was con 
held in her hand a full blooming rose, and|cealed within. Forgetting himself, he pressed 
behind her followed her faithful spouse, with a| it, as he thought unobserved, to his lips. 
small packet under his arm, accompanied by| What is the meaning of this? inquired Lord 
Lord Bornwald. Between them both advanced | Van Moer in his usual phiegmatic tone; what 
Constantia, bearing something that was covered. | is that paper which you press so tenderly to your 

he whole procession was moving in a solemn |lips? Certainly a birth-day poem—thou shouldst 
wanner through the garden-gate to the summer- | not have done that, dear wife; our cousin dis- 
ouse, likes poetesses!—Show it however; let us have 

As soon as Julius joined them, Lady Van |it. 
loer said to him with some embarrassment—| When Julius was in the act of unfolding it, 
ear cousin, this is your birthday; permit us to | he cast a look at Augusta—she wasblushing and 
elebrate it in our little family circle, and to offer | embarrassed ; Julius shuddered. 

‘ou these trifling presents as your birthday gifts} Come, what are you waiting for? exclaimed 
“my husband has just stolen away the one Twas | the little man, Julius was compelled, in the 
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most frightful confusion, to open the paper. It 
was his own poem, which he had placed within 
the Souvenir onthe preceding day, and which 
he had just pressed so enthusiastically to his 
lips. 

Well, read it to us, said the old lord beginning 
again. 

Julius still delayed. The good-natured Con- 
stantia then snatched the paper from his hand 
and began to read pathetically— 

What shall I compare with thee— 

but interrupted her declamation as she burst into 
a shout of laughter. Why this is a poem addressed 
to myself! how came it here? I must reclaim it 
asmy own property !—and no entreaties of the 
old lord could prevailupon her to expose it. One 
glance from Julius’s eye thanked her for this fine 
turn, which she had given to the affair, and the 
curiosity of good old lord Van Moer, who was 
to-day in the most overflowing good-humour as 
to every thing else, appeared also to be satisfied 
about this. 

But Augusta was not as she usually was. A 
certain restlessness drove her looks perpetually 
around her; on Julius alone her eye long and 
expressively reposed. Constantia’s presence of 
mind interrupted this tell-tale sort of game; 
passing immediately in front of the astonished 
Julius, she thrust a paper into his hand, and 
drew the dreaming Augusta away with her. Lord 
Van Moer and Bornwald followed, and the hero 
of the birthday remained alone, abandoned to his 
dreams, his longings, his regrets, and his reviv- 
ing resolutions. 

He stood musing, with the paper in his hand, 
and gazed after Augusta, who, turning round to 
him once more, with alook of the most intense 
affection, seemed to say—we meet again! He saw 
her as she separated from the old man, and return- 
edalone ito the house. Hc wished to follew— 
oucasense of propriety and even curiosity still 
restrained him. What did the paper contain? 

fe unfolded it—a poem, and again only his own 
poem !—He was on the point of tearing it to 
pieces, and destroying the provoking paper for- 
ever, when he discovered at the bottom of the 
poem words in another hand, in ker handwriting. 
ile read ;— 

Why should LT longer yield to fear? 
What the soft woman’s feebleness 
Dares not to whisper in thine ear, 
Learn from the bolder poetess. 

Fill’d with a lofty love divine, 

The “ pure Madonna” waits for thine 





She loves me! he exclaimed;'while his eye shot 
forth a glow of fire. Butshe must not love me; 
she shall see me no more. He had brought with 
him the letter written on the preceding day, and 
this he resolved to place immediately in her hand, 
and at the same time to bid her a wild, hurried, 
and agonized farewell forever. 

He found her notin the hall. While he dis- 
tractedly paced it from one end to the other, the 
coor of her apartment opened, and she hasten- 
ed forth to meet him. Ah, never had she ap 
peared so attractive, so glowing, so heavenly 
beautiful as now !— 

Augusta! said he, when I shall have left this 
house as I must in a few moments do, peruse 
this note. And oh, if by any word, or look, or 
sign, I have ever violated the sacred laws of 
hospitality, or trespassed over the strictest line of 
social propriety, pity and forgive a poor youth, 
who has been perpiexed by circumstances, and 
devoured by passion, and driven between the 
strongest contending emotions. 

Augusta extended to him her hand in silence. 
Pity and forgive, I repeat, said he passionately, 
as he seized her proffered hand. 

Augusta replied not, but looking athim through 
her starting tears, she seemed strangely willing 
to permit her hand to remain within his for an 
indefinite period. 

hen collecting all his energies, he exclaimed, 
as he wildly sank kneeling at her feet, you will 
learn from that note that [ can see you no more. 
Let me not go, let me not go, I earnestly entreat, 
without your pity and forgiveness, if you know 
of anything to forgive. 

Still mysteriously silent, though trembling, 
weeping, and smiling, all together, for she now 
saw his absorbing love for herself, mingled with 
his willingness to sacrifice his happiness forever, 
Augusta retained the hand of the noble and hon- 
ourable youth, as if she had determined never 
again to be dissevered from him. 

While almost distracted in that instant ofa 
thousand varying emotions, Julius saw a curtain 
opening directly opposite, and the venerable Van 
Moer, with a serious countenance, and tears in 
his eyes, presented himself to his view, motion- 
less asa marble statue. Augusta convulsively 
held the hand of the youth, who, as if struck by 
a thunderbolt, rose and stood before the old man 
in a conscious sense of his questionable position, 
and as if all attempts at explanation would be 
utterly hopeless. Van Moer still continued 
silent. His eye rested on the lovers with more 
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of tenderness than scorn. Augusta, sobbing 
aloud, clung closer and closer to Julius, who 
disdained to stammer forth a word for his own 
exculpation ; the old lord then came out from 
the apartment into the hall. Expecting, how- 
ever undeserved, his destiny and disgrace, Julius 
bowed his head submissively, although his brow 
by that motion reposed among the blonde locks of 
the glorious being, from whom he thought him- 
self about to be banished in ignominy forever.— 
God bless you, my children! exclaimed the old 
lord: God bless you! love that girl faithfully to 
the grave—and so repay with thankfulness what 
your old uncle has done for you! 

Julius, it is my father! said Augusta, and 
rushed into the extended arms of the old man. 
Julius sank at his feet. 


CHAP. XI. 
LIGHT. 

Neither distance nor time had prevailed to 
banish the image of the beloved youth from 
Augusta’s heart. Carefully had she cherished 
it, and had coldly repulsed every hope, which 
was not proffered to her onhis part. His mother, 
who observed the matchless form and blooming 
beauty of the maiden, had sought to comfort her, 
for she knew the disposition of her son, who was 
attracted by outward appearance, and easily 
abandoned himself to its influence ; but a hope 
like this did not satisfy the poor girl; she wished 
to owe her happiness not to her beauty but to 
her heart.—About this time old Caspar’s report 
concerning Clementina had arrived at Blanken- 
see, and the fresh Rose had already drooped its 
head in sadness, when speedily all fears about 
Clementina vanished, but not the affection, 
which glowed with constantly increasing bright- 
nessand urgency in the bosom of the young 
lady ;—then occurred to old Werner the strata- 
gem of putting his nephew to the test, and by 
that very test, to punish him. 

Constantia, Augusta’s intimate friend, was 
gained over to the plot; owing to the liberality 
ofthe uncle of Lord Bornwald her betrothed, 
she had attained the summit of happiness herself; 
and in spite of all resistance, Augusta was com- 
pelled to undertake the part, in which she was al- 
most every day on the point of failing, and which 
she certainly would never have been able to carry 
through, had not Constantia, delighted with the 
conspiracy, kept her to the purpose. Julius’s 
growing partiality for Constantia—although to 
him, who could scan his inmost soul, it was the 








highest proof of his pure affection for Augusta— 
confounded for a moment the project and the 
hope; but Constantia’s prudence and address, 
with Julius’s letter to his mother, which was im- 
mediately communicated to the parties and came 
in at the exact time, soon dissipated all appre- 
hensions ; the poem to Augusta scattered every 
doubt; and the Madonna finished solving the knot 
by her frank declaration at the birth-day solem- 
nity. , 
The butterfly, having fluttered off from the 
bud, remained true to the Rose, which gloriously 
unfolded for him, and rewarded him a great deal 
more tenderly than he deserved. 
aS = — CP a aS EN AN 
THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


‘* He comes! prepare the way! ‘ 


Make through the desert drear, 
Where noisome evils long held sway, 
An even path, and clear, 

And let each rugged mountain bow, 
And every valley lift her brow.” 


"T'was thus the herald cried, 

Through that far Eastern land, 

When ‘neath gay banners waving wide, 
With hosts on either hand, 

The purple-rob’d and jewell’d king, 

Mov’d throngh his realins, a guarded thing. 


’T was thus the prophet’s voice 
Announced, in words of power, 

That caused sad Zion to rejoice 
The coming of that hour, 

When he, the conqueror, all sublime, 
Should visit their benighted clime. 


The Gospel music sounds, 

“ F’en now the Saviour’s come! 

Let every heart, through ecarth’s wide bounds, 
Prepare a fitting home, 

And offer him on bended knee, 

A grateful welcome, full and free.” 


He’s come! awake! my soul, 

From thy lethargic sleep, 

And scan with caution close, the whole, 
Of life’s recesses deep, 

And mark what heavy evils throng 
The road, that he must pass along. 


Behold! the monster doubt, 

Creuching in yonder den; 

Oh! arm thee! hasten! drive him out, 
By might of prayer, and then, 
Beseech the angel faith to wait 

As watchman, at the oft-tried gate. 


Lo! cold indifference there, 

Grows to a mountain height, 

And like a giant, casts in shade 
Salvation’s valley bright; 

Work boldly at its fearful base, 

Till love’s bright sunshine bathe the place, 
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Here pleasure’s treacherous sands 
Have choked the stream of peace, 
That once shone like a silver strand, 
Yet now doth well nigh cease ; 

Go, cleanse it at the well spring true, 
Till its cool waters gush anew. 


Root up these poison weeds 

Of vice, that spread around 

A Upas blight, and sow the seeds 

Of virtue in their ground, 

And glowing flowers will soon appear, 
If nourish’d by repentance’ tear. 


Oh! Helper! God! be nigh, 

And lighten all our care, 

Nor let the soul’s pure ardour die, 

Ere we Christ’s path prepare, 

But keep the sacred flame awake, 

Not for our own, but Jesus’ sake. 
Charleston, S. C. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


HINTS ON ASSISTANCE AT FIRES. 


At the late fire in Meeting-street, essential as- 
sistance is said to have been rendered by the for- 
mation of lanes for the passing of buckets be- 


tween the pumps and engines. This good old 
practice ought certainly to be revived. Much 
valuable time was lost at the great fire in April 
last, by several engine companies being obliged 
to travel off to considerable distances, they knew 
not where, to procure water, the fire in the mean 
time raging entirely unchecked. Had the en- 
gines remained stationary, and continued to be 
supplied with water by the formation of lanes, 
there is reason to believe that our sad calamity 
would have been much less extensive. There 
was abundance of idle lookers on who would 
gladly have served for such a purpose, had they 
known how to render their assistance available. 
On these accounts, it is proposed to forma Buck- 
et Company, who shall each pledge themselves to 
carry to every fire two buckets, and to work one 
hour at a time by relays, or alternations, in con- 
ducting water from the pumps to the engines. 
Those members of the Company, whose houses 
and furniture happened to be in especial danger, 
would of course be excused from thiseduty. It 
would be desirable for the head of the Fire De- 
partment to assign particular stations where the 
Bucket Company could rendezvous, and wait 
to be drafted to any point that should require their 
services. Should the Mayor or head of the Fire 
Department be induced by these hints to call 
upon the citizens for the formation of such a 
Coripany, the writer engages to enrol his name 
among the earliest members. Measures might 








also be devised to secure an organization of ¢o. 
lored persons and blacks for the same purpose, 
It is believed that one reason why these classes 
are unwilling to labor on such occasions is, tha 
they are compelled to serve for an indefinite 
length oftime. But by adopting the feature in 
the foregoing plan of expecting only one how's 
labour at a time, most of the servants in the city 
would cheerfully and gratuitously co-operate. 
This feature, moreover, would be well adapted 
to the powers of the young, who are always so 
eager to lend their aid in the extinguishment of 
fires. Connected with this plan, another may 
be recommended, which would unquestionably 
be found very serviceable. Let a Company of 
about one hundred gentlemen be formed, for the 
purpose of saving furniture at fires. Let each 
member carry with him a servant, or a free co- 
lored person, of approved honesty, to the scene 
of action, to assist in removing heavy articles. 
All the members and assistants might be distin. 
guished by some dress or badge, which should 
procure their admission into any house that is 
endangered. The Company might be advan 
tageously subdivided into parties for particular 
purposes, each party having its appropriate in- 
struments and conveniences—some to secure all 
the plate; others, the crockery; others, the m2- 
hogany furniture; others, the carpets, &c. &c. 
Carts and drays should be in the employ of the 
Company, ata previously stipulated price,which 
would preclude the confusion and extortion that 
have so often taken place in the procurement of 


modes of transportation. Thus all the furniture 


of a house might, in a very short time, be con- 
veyed away to some place of safety, and deliver- 
ed over to the care of the regular guard on duty. 
A PROPRIETOR. 
In England, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd has in- 
troduced a bill into the Honse of Commons, 
which has passed in that House by a large ma- 
jority, that contemplates an important amen¢- 
ment in the Law of Divorce. It is to enable the 
Courts when deciding in cases of separation of 
husband and wife, to dispose of the children ac- 
cording to their sound discretion—a power 
which they have not heretofore possessed. For 
instance, heretofore in a case of a decree of sep- 
aration and separate maintainance, founded on 
the grossest misconduct of the husband towards 
the wife, that decree could not extend to any 
regulation with regard to the guardianship of the 
children. The wife could leave the. husband, 
and be provided for—but he could say to her, “if 
you go, you shall never more see your children:” 
a deprivation worse than death, and a cruelty of 
the most excruciating kind.—Salem Observer. 
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FLOWER-GATHERING, 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME LE BRUN. 
( Concluded from the last Rose, p. 72.) 

This was, perhaps, the most brilliant part of 
Mad. Lebrun’s life; at any rate that portion 
which she passed in her owncountry. ‘The high 
price which was given for her portraits, and the 
extensive business of her husband in baying and 
selling pictures, enabied her to throw her house 
open inthe evening and, to use herown words, 
“the high nobility of either sex, those who had 
distinguished themselves in science, art, or liter- 
ature, foreigners of rank and celebrity, all fre- 
quented the saloon where M. Lebrun placed his 
pictures, and where she held her soireés; and’ 
this room, although large, was so often crowded, 
that, for want of seats, the men would sit on the 
floor; and so it happened that the Marshal de 
Noailles, who was fat and unwieldy, having a- 
dopted this plan, created much mirth by the dif- 
fieulty he found in getting up again.” 

The celebrated musical composers Grétry. Sac- 
chini, and Martini performed parts of their new 
operas in her saloon before they appeared on 
the stage; the first singers also, both public and 
private, joined Madame Lebrun in executing the 
best music. Viotti with his exquisite violin, Jar- 
novich, Maestrino, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
Hulmandel and Cramer, were among the instru- 
mental performers, and nothing could be more 
recherché than these meetings. <A select few 
were detained to supper, where the Abbé de 
Lille, the Virgil of France, and Lebrun, the Pin- 
dar, talked and recited their verses. The simpli- 
city of the repast proved that it was not for the 
sake of eating and drinking that the party had as- 
sembled; poultry, fish, one dish of cooked vege- 
tables, and one of salad, formed the whole, and 
round these insignificant viands was to be found 
the most brilliant society in the world. These 
suppers have been continued, or perhaps we 
should rather say, revived, in France, under the 
name of tea, which is generaily served between 
ten and eleven. With it, wine, cakes, pastry, 
sweet meats, and fruit, are set out; a few, chosen 
from the more numerous soirée, sit down and 
form the most charming coterie round the table ; 
occasionally the selection is so numerous as to 
require a double row of chairs, when the nearest 
hand the refreshments to those behind them; 
servants are banished; conversation is animated, 

unreserved and gay; no one tries to outshine 
his neighbor; jealousies and rivalriesseem to be 





dormant; and, when such men as ornament the 
calendars of science mingle without restraint in 
the passing scene, and ouly bring their genius to 
bear upon the enjoyment of the social hour, the 
recollection of such evenings must last forever. 
‘The mind is refreshed by them; we feel better, 
wiser, more charitable, after mingling with the 
noblest of human kind; and, while we find so- 
ciety a relaxation from the tasks of life, we have 
enjoyed it to our improvement. But we must 
return to Madame Lebrun, and describe one of 
her suppers, which was very celebrated, and af- 
terwards hasten to another part of her life. 
“One evening, when I had invited twelve or 
fifteen persons to come and hear a recitation of 
the poet Lebrun’s, my brother read to me a few 
pages of the Travels of Anacharsis. When he 
came to the passage where, in describing a Greek 
dinner, the author explains the manner of making 
several sauces, ‘ You ought,’ said he, ‘to let us 
taste some of these this evening.’ [| immediately 
called upon my cook, gave her very precise in- 
structions, and we agreed that she should make 
a certain sauce for the fowls, and another for the 
eels. As I expected some very handsome wo- 
men, I conceived the idea of dressing ourselves 
all @ la Grecque, in order to surprise M. de Vau- 
dreuil and M. Boutin, who, I knew, would not 
arrive before ten o’clock. My painting-room, 
full of every thing requisite for draping my mod- 
els, would furnish abundance of garments; and 
the Count de Barois, who lodged in my house, 
rue de Cléry, had a superb collection of Etruscan 
vases. He came home that day at 4 o’clock pre- 
cisely. I communicated my scheme to him, and 
he brought me a quantity of goblets and vases, 
from which I made a selection. I cleaned all 
these articles myself, and placed them on a ma- 
hogany table, laid without cloth. This done, I 
placed behind the chairs an immense skreen, 
which I took care to disguise by covering it with 
a drapery, in the same manner as we see in some 
of Poussin’s pictures. A suspended lamp threw 
astrong light on the table. At length every thing 
was prepared, as well as my costumes, when the 
daughter of Joseph Vernet, the charming Mad- 
ame Chalgrin, was the first who arrived. I im- 
mediately dressed her, and arranged her head- 
dress. Next came Madame de Bonneuil, so re- 
markable for her beauty; Madame Vigée, my 
sister-in-law, who, without being so handsome, 
had the finest eye in the world, and forthwith all 
three were metamorphosed into genuine Athe- 
nians. Lebrun entered; his powder was taken 
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out, his curls straitened, and I placed upon his 
head a crown of Jaurels, with which I had just 
painted young Prince Henri Lubomirski. Count 
de Barois happened to have an ample purple 
mantle, which served me for the drapery of my 
poet, whom I turned in the twinkling of an eye 
into a Pindar—an Anacreon. Then came the 
Marquis de Cubiéres. While amessenger went 
to his house to fetch a guitar which he had fitted 
up as a gilded lyre, I dressed him, and also M. 
de Riviére (my sister-in-law’s brother,) Gin- 
guené, and Chaudet the celebratedsculptor. 'The 
hour approached; I had little time to think of 
myself, but as I always wore a white dress in the 
form of a tunic, it was sufficient for me to 
put on a crown of flowers, and to throw a veil 
over my head. I bestowed my particular care on 
my daughter, a charming girl, and Mademoiselle 
de Bonneuil, who was beautiful as an angel. 
Both were enchanting to behold, holding a 
very light antique vase, and ready to serve us 
with drink. At half past nine the preparations 
were finished, and when we had, all taken our 
seats, the effect of that table was so novel, so 
picturesque, that each of us rose in turnto take 
a look at those who remained seated. At ten 
o’clock we heard the carriage enter with the 
Count de Vaudreuiland M. Boutin; and when 
those gentlemen came to the entrance of the din- 
ing-room, the folding doors of which I had di- 
rected to be set open, they found us singing 
Gliick’s chorus, Le Dieude Paphos et de Gnide, 
which M. de Cubiéres accompanied with his 
lyre. In all my life I never saw such astonish- 
ment, such stupefaction, in two faces, as in those 
of M.de Vandreuil and his companion. They 
were surprised and delighted to such a degree 
that they remained standing a very long time, 
before they could consent to take the places 
which we had reserved for them. 

‘‘ Besides the two dishes which I have already 
mentioned, we had acake made with honey and 
currants in it, and two dishes of vegetables. We 
drank indeed that evening a bottle of old Cyprus 
wine, which had been made a present to me— 
this was all the excess in which we indulged. 
We, nevertheless, continued a very long time at 
table, where Lebrun recited to us several odes of 
Anacreon, which he had translated, and I think 
I never spent amore amusingevening. Messrs 
de Boutin and de Vaudrenil were so delighted 
that they talked of it next day to all their acquain- 
tance. Some ladies of the court applied to me 
for a second represenjation of this pleasantry. 





I refused for various reasons, and several of them 
were offended at my refusal. A report was soon 
circulated that this supper had cost me twenty 
thousand francs. The King spoke of it with 
some spleen to the Marquis de Cubiéres who had 
luckily been of the party, and who convinced his 
majesty of the silliness of such an assertion, 
Nevertheless, that which was rated at Versailles 
at the moderate sum of twenty thousand francs, 
was raised at Rome to forty thousand, and at 
Vienna, the Baroness de Strogonoff informed 
me that I had spent sixty thousand franes on my 
Greek supper.—You know that at Petersburgh 
the sum was finally fixed at eighty thousand, and 
the truth is, that this supper cost me but fifteen 
franes.”’ 

But Madame Lebrun was about to suffer for 
her celebrity; and, in the first place, she was not 
exempted from a very common accusation 
brought against women who do any thing which 
is remarkable. This remarkable production is 
sure to be wholly, or partially ascribed to her 
husband, a brother, a preceptor, a friend, who 
has been kind enough to let his labors pass un- 
derthe name of the lady. A great deal of scandal 
and calumny immediately preceded the French 
revolution; there was a feeling of irritation, a 
spirit of party, that had not yet found vent in 
public occurrences. Affairs, however, soon as- 
sumed a more serious appearance, and Madame 
Lebrun was too great a favorite at court, too 
much in the intimate friendship of all that was 
great and noble, to escape suspicion, and she was 
one of the first who was abused by the mob. 
Disgusted and alarmed, she seriously thought of 
travelling, but her friends, who could not be per- 
suaded that any serious crisis was to be appre- 
hended, still made her linger. The symptoms, 
however, increased, and when she saw the beau- 
tiful and celebrated Pamela, tearing up and down 
the streets on horseback, followed by two ser- 
vants in the Orleans livery, in the midst of the 
most revolting hordes of vagabonds and ruflians, 
who loudly cried, ‘There is our Queen!” she 
naturally thought that all was subverted; and 
halfdead with alarm and apprehension, in con- 
sequence of reiterated threats against her person, 
she decided on performing her long intended 
journey to Rome, and taking her daughter and 
her daughter’s governess along withher. They 
were disguised as working people, and started 
in the diligence, as the surest mode of escape. 
No molestation was offered, and she thought she 
was unknown, till she was ascending Mount 
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Cenisonfoot. Severalstrangers were following 


the same route, and one of their postilions came 
upto her and said, “‘ You ought to have a mule, 
madam; for this way of travelling must be too 
fatiguing to a lady like you.”—“{f am only a 
working person,” said Madame Lebrun, ‘“‘and am 
used to walking.” The postilion laughed, and 
replied, ‘‘ You are no working person; and we 
very well know who you are.”—* Who am I 
then?” returned Madame Lebrun. - “ You are 
Madame Lebrun,” concluded the postilion, ‘“‘who 
paints to perfection, and we are all very glad 
to see you so very faraway from those wicked 
people.” Madame Lebrun never could guess 
how this man knew her; but itwasa proof how 
far the emissaries of the jacobins extended thei 

influence, and she was thankful at being beyond 
their reach. 

It would be difficult to decide which of Madame 
Lebrun’s travels is the most interesting, for her 
descriptions of people, scenery, monuments of 
art, solemnities, public festivals, peculiarities of 
custom, are all written in the most graphic man- 
ner, without pretension, and with that remarka- 
ble simplicity which seems to have accompanied 
her throughout her life. In Rome, an honora- 
blereception was bestowed upon her. It may 
not be amiss to remark that, after she had _ resi- 
ded in [taly for some time, her talent acquired 
increasing strength, her touch became bolder 
and firmer, her colouring became more solid, 
and her drawing more perfect. She seems to 
have been very open to impression; for those 
who know her productions well, have remarked 
a difference in them, that can only be asberi- 
ed to the varied circumstances which assailed 
her in each of the countries where she resided. 
Persons of a very lively imagination and great 
sensibility, without being aware of it, constantly 
assume the tone of those among whom they re- 
side for some time, however different it ‘may be 
from that in which they were born. Madame 
Lebrun passed through Turin, where she re- 
ceived the greatest kindness from the celebrated 
engraver Porporati; at Parma she was féted by 
the Count de Flavigny, the ambassador of Louis 
XVI. and saw there Correggio’s magnificent pic- 
ture of the Nativity, which was afterwards taken 
fora time to Paris, and some other pictures of 
this great master, on which she makes the follow- 
ing just observations :— 

“I could not see so many divine pictures 
without believing in the inspiration which the 





Christian artist derives from his religion; fable, 
it is true, has charming fictions; but to me the 
poetry of Christianity seems much more beauti- 
ful.” 

Passing through Modena, she arrived at Bo- 
logna, where the French were forbidden to stay 
for more than one night, but where she received 
an especial permission from the pope to remain 
as long as she pleased; a favor of which she 
availed herself in order to feast upon treasures of 
art, and to be received into the Academy of that 
place.—From Florence she could hardly tear 
herself, butat length she arrived in Rome, and 
the following were her first impressions :— 

“ You know that, while yet at some distance 
from Rome, you can see the dome of St. Peter’s. 
It is impossible to tell you what delight I felt 
when I first perceived it. What I had so long 
wished in vain was on the point of being realized. 
Atlength I found myself on the Ponte Mole. I 
must confess to you in a whisper that it appeared 
to me very small, and the so celebrated Tiber a 
very muddy stream,” 

At Rome Madame Lebrun became acquainted 
with Angelica Kauffman, whom she found amia- 
ble, talented, and learned, but without the en- 
thusiasm which was so abundant in herself. No 
sooner had she established herself, than sitters 
crowded to her, among whom were several 
English ; emigrants flocked to Rome from Paris, 
and at every fresh arrival she had some fresh 
loss to deplore. She not only visited the envi- 
rons of the city, but found time to sketch them. 
When speaking of the temple of the Sibyl, she 
says :— 

“'There [ heard the sound of waterfalls which 
lulled me deliciously, for this had nothing harsh 
like so grany others which I detest. To say 
nothing of the awful sound of thunder, there are 
other sounds which are to me unbearable, and 
the form of which I could draw from the impres- 
sion which they made upon me: thus I know 
round sounds and sharp-pointed sounds; in like 
manner there are some which have always been 
agreeable to me; the sound of the waves of the 
sea,’ for example, is soothing, and disposes one 
to pleasing reverie.” 

After eight months’ sojourn in Rome, Madame 
Lebrun went to Naples, where she as usual 
moved in the best society. We cannot refrain 
from citing the following passages, which we 
think will be sure to meet with the sympathy of 
our readers, who, like ourselves, have the same 
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uaconquerable desire to speak of personal de- | 


fects before those afflicted with them, and the 
involantary gratification ef which has often 
caused so much pain :— 

“'This neighborhood at Naples was extremely 
agreeable to me, and | spent most of my evenings 
at the Russian ambassador’s. The count and 
his lady frequently played a game at cards with 
the Abbé Bertrand, who was then the consul of 
France at Naples. The abbé was hunchbacked 
in the full extent of the term, and I knew not by 
what fatality it happened that as soon as 1 was 
seated by him at the card-table the air of Les Bos- 
sus* always came into my head. I had the ut- 
most difficuliy to divert my thoughts from it. At 
length, one evening, my pre-occupation was 
such, that I began humming that unfortunate air 
quite loud. I stopped short immediately, and 
the abbé, turning towards me, said in the ki.dest 
tone: ‘ Go on, go on, that does not offend me in 
the least.’ I cannot conceive how such a thing 
could have happened to me; it is one of those 
movements that are inexplicable.” 

At Naples Madame Lebrun met with Sir 
William Hamilton, and Emma Hart, who was 
afterwards his wife; of her she thus speaks:— 

“J had given the first sitting, when Sir William 
Hamilton, the English Ambassador at Naples; 
called upon me to ask as a favour to let my first 
portrait be that of a superb woman whom he in- 
troduced to me; this was Mrs. Ilart, who very 
soon became Lady Hamilton, and whose beauty 
has rendered her celebrated. Agreeably to the 
promises made to my neighbors, I would not 
begin this portrait till that of the Countess 
Scawronski should be pretty forward. I painted 
at the same time a fresh portrait of Lord Bristol, 
whom I found again at Naples, and whg might 
be said to pass his life upon Vesuvius, for he as- 
cended the mountain every day. Sir William 
Hamilton had this portrait painted for himself, 
but it should be observed that he very frequently 
sold lis pictures again when he could do so ata 
profit; hence M. de Talleyrand, the eldest son 
of our ambassador at Naples, hearing some one 
say one day that Sir William Hami'ton patronized 
the arts, replied, ‘Say rather that the arts patro- 
nize him.’ The fact is, that after bargaining a 
very long time about this portrait, he got me to 
paint it for one hundred louis, and that he sold 
it in London for three hundred guineas.” 

Madame Lebrun afterwards painted another 











*The Hunchbagked. 
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portrait of Lady Hamilton, as a Sibyl, which she 





kept in her possession, and which was one of hey 
best pictures. Another of her most celebrated 
works was the portrait of the great composer 
Paésiello, who was then the delight of Italy. 

After again spending some time at Rome, 
Madame Lebrun determined to return to France, 
for accounts had been muchmore favorable con- 
cerning the state of the country, and she felt an 
earnest desire to see those who were dear to her, 
and still survived. Inher way through Parma 
we find the following anecdote respecting the 
Sibyl, the conclusion of which bas particularly 
pleased us:— 

“In the same week I experienced in the same 
city a gratification not less lively. Lhad with me 
the picture of the Sibyl which I had painted at 
Naples, after Lady Hamilton, intending to carry 
it to France, whither [ reckoned upon returning 
very shortly. As this picture was very recently 
painted, on my arrival at. Parma, that it might 
not turn yellow, [ put it one day in a frame, and 
hung itup inone of my rooms. One morning, 
while dressing, | was informed that seven or 
eight pupils of painters had called to pay me a 
visit. ‘They were shown into the room in which 
I had placed my Sibyl, and in a few minutes I 
went to receive them there. After they had ex- 
pressed the strong desire they had felt to make 
my acquaintance, they said that they should be 
happy to see some of my works. ‘Here,’ I re- 
plied, ‘is a picture that I have just finished, 
pointing to the Sibyl. All of them testified at 
first a surprize much more flattering than any 
words could have been; several then declared 
that they thought this picture was by one of the 
masters of their school, and one of them threw 
himself at my feet with tears in his eyes. I was 
the more touched, the more pleased, with this 
test, as my Sibyl has always been one of my fa 
vorite works. ‘The reader, in perusing this nar- 
rative, may perhaps accuse me of vanity; I be- 
seech him to consider that an artist labours a 
whole life to enjoy two or three such moments 
as that which I am speaking of.” 

At Venice, Madame Lebrun met the Baron 
Dénon, whose character and talents she seems 
to have appreciated, and from thence proceeded 
to Turin; but her progress was there stopped 
by. the fugitives from France; the streets were 
filled with them, and they were destitute of mo 
ney, clothes, or bread; life was all they could 
save; some had been prematurely confined 00 
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the way, and others were at the point of death 
from fatigue and suffering. The King of Sar- 
dinia gave orders for their relief, but the city 
could scarcely hold them. M. de Riviére, the 
brother of Madame Lebrun’s sister-in-law,whom 


she expected to meet her, at length arrived, but | 


after witnessing the massacre of the priests at 
Beauvoisin, he had been so ill as to be obliged to 





stop upon the road: the news he brought proved | 
that there was no safety in France for Madame | 


Lebrun, and she then changed ‘her route and 
went to Vienna, to which city she had been fre- 
quently invited; that city, of which it is said, 
that it contains three causes of death, ‘the wind, 
the dust, and the waltz.” Wherever she went, 
she met her fugitive countrymen; wherever she 
appeared, she received the same kindness and 
distinction ; and after remaining two years and 
ahalfin Vienna, painting fifty-five portraits in 
oil and pastil, and making new friends, reviving 


old friendships, and lamenting over those that 
were gone for ever, she in 1795 proceeded to 
St. Petersburg. 

She passed six years in Russia, and was re- 
ceived by the three sovereigns whom she saw 
upon the throne during that period, with all that 
enthusiasm which they ever profess for the arts 


and mental acquirements. She was presented 
to the Empress Catherine by Prince Esterhazy, 
and thus describes her interview :— 

“| reached the empress’s apartment trembling 
alittle, and there I was téte-d-téte with the Auto- 
erat of all the Russias. M. d’Esterhazy had told 
me that 1 must kiss her hand, and consequently 
for this purpose she had taken off one of her 
gloves, which ought to have reminded me of his 
injunction; but [ completely forgot it. It is 
true that the sight of this so celebrated woman 
made such an impression upon me, that it was 
impossibie for me to think of any thing else but 
contemplating her. I was at first extremely sur- 
prised to find her so small; I had fancied her to 
be a prodigiously large woman, as large as her 
renown. She was very fat, but she had still a 
fine face, to which her gray hair, turned up, 
formed an admirable frame. Genius appeared 
to be seated upon her broad and very high fore- 
head. Her eyes were soft and fine, her nose 
perfectly Grecian, her complexion very ruddy, 
indher physiognomy extremely animated. She 
sid to me immediately in a tone of voice full of 
kindness, but nevertheless somewhat harsh, ‘I 
im delighted, madam, to receive you here; your 





reputation has outstripped you. Iam very fond 
of the arts, and especially of painting. Iam not 
a connoisseur, but an amateur.’ All that she 
added during this conversation, which was of 
considerable length, about the desire she felt that 
I should like Russia well enough to make a long 
stay there, bore the character of such great bene- 
volence, that my timidity left me; and by the 
time [ took leave, I had recovered all my assu- 
rance. Only I could not forgive myself for not 
having kissed her hand, which was very beauti- 
fuland very white; especially as M. d’Esterhazy 
did not fail to reproach me for it.” 

The wife of Alexander seems to have been a 
perfect model of beanty, elegance and grace. 
The author places before us all the famous per- 
sonages of whom we have read or heard, as 
playing their part in Russia at that time—their 
outward appearance and manner, their conver- 
sation, their histories are all given to us with the 
same vivacity which marks all hitherto described. 
She witnessed the sensations created by the 


7 F . 
death of Catherine, the accession and murder of 


Paul, and the accession of Alexander; it was a 
redeeming feature in Paul to have loved and 
protected the arts as generously as his mother 
had done. Her account of Stanislaus Augustus 
Poniatowsky is highly interesting; she describes 
him as good-tempered, amiable, and brave, but 
perhaps not quite energetic enough to keep the 
people of Poland in order at that time; he was 
passionately fond of the arts, extremely graceful 
and benevolent, and his suppers were delightful, 
somewhat resembling those of Paris; his eldest 
nephew, Joseph Poniatowski, was a hero in 
look and conduct—in short, “le Bayard Polo- 
nais ;” and it will be recollected that he was after- 
wards drowned in the Flster, on the destruction 
of the bridge over that river after the battle of 
Leipzig. 

Honor, wealth, and enjoyment were poured 
upon Madame Lebrun, but all were embittered 
by the marriage of that daughter whom she had 
so much loved and cherished. For some time 
she tried to prevent this union, but finding her 
efforts useless, she at length gave an unwilling 
consent, and Mademoiselle Lebrun bestowed 
her hand on one wholly unworthy of her in 
character, talent, fortune, or rank. The seeds 
of discord once sown between mother and 
daughter led to an estrangement which was not 
thoroughly effaced for some years, and the health 
of the former having consequently suffered, she 
went to Moscow, of which she gives a most com- 
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fortless account, and returned to St. Petersburg 
in time to witness the accession of Alexander, 
whom she entirely exculpates from being in the 
least accessary ,to the death of his father. The 
kind disposition of this emperor towards her, the 
friendship of his court, and the high considera- 
tion which she enjoyed, seemed to render her 
prospects more brilliant than ever; but the con- 
duct of her daughter had sunk too deeply into 
her heart to be easily forgotten, and in 1801 she 
The 
queen of this country féted and caressed her, but 
would not detain her for any length of time ; ber 
brother and relations pressed her to return, her 
name had been erased from the list of emigrants, 
and, after twelve years’ absence, she longed to 
behold her native city. 

On arriving in Paris, Madame Lebrun saw a 
new world, which she places before us in her 
usual manner. She found a few relics of former 
times, mingled with those whose names, con- 
nexions, and fortunes, were wholly strange to 
her; she saw and appreciated M. Gérard, and 
thought of the fascinating Madame Recamier as 
every one else did; but she was still restless, and 
nothing seenis at that moment to have been able 
to satisfy her heart. She therefore again resolv- 
ed to travel, and, never having been in England, 
she started in 1802, andarrived in London with- 
out knowing a word of the language. She had 
engaged an English maid, who spoke French, 
but soon discharged her because “she did noth- 
ing all day but eat bread and butter.”” The crowd 
assembled on the pier at Dover alarmed her ex- 
ceedingly, and she left that place immediately, 
when she was assailed by the new fear of rob- 
bers; however, putting her diamonds into her 
stockings, she proceeded in a chaise to Brunet’s 
Hotel, and afterwards took lodgings; she finally 
settled herself in Maddox-street, where she es- 
tablished her atelier. She was shocked at the 
boxeurs in the streets, distressed by the climate, 
ennuyée with the Sundays, and stupefied at the 
routs. On the public walks she makes the fol- 
lowing observations:— 

“The public walks in London are not more 
gay; the women walk together on one side all 
dressed in white; their silence, their perfect 
calmness, would make you fancy them to be 
walking ghosts; the men keep themselves apart 
from them, and observe the same serious silence. 
I have sometimes observed cou ples, arm in arm. 
when I happened to be going the same way as 


returned to France by way of Prussia. 


2 


| the two persons, | amused myself in watching 


whether they would say a word to one another; 
and I never found them break the silence.” 

Of Reynolds she says :— 

“IT saw in London many pictures by the fa. 
mous Reynolds; they are ofan excellent colour, 
which reminds one of that of Titian, but in gene- 





ral unfinished, with the exception of the heads, 
I admired, however, his Child Samuel, which 
delighted me both in regard to finish and colow, 
Reynolds was as modest as he was clever— 
When my portrait of M. Calonne arrived at the 
Custom House, having been informed of the 
circumstance, he went to see it, and persons 
who were present gave me the following account 
of what passed. When the case was opened, 
he looked a long time at the picture and praised 
it; on which ene of those newsmongers, who 
take delight in repeating the silly inventions of 
calumny, said that this portrait ought to bea 
good one for Madame Lebrun was paid eighty 
thousand francs for it. ‘Why,’ replied Rey- 
nolds, ‘if one hundred thousand were to be 
given to me, I could not do it so well.””’ 

With Mrs. Siddons she was wholly delighted; 
she gave several soirées at her house in Maddox 
street, at one of which Mrs. Billington and Gras- 
sini sung together, Viotti played the violin, and 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
said to her, “Je voltige dans toutes les soirées, 
ici je reste.”* Ina party at the Duchess of De- 
vonshire’s she met Sir Franciss Burdett, and 
thus speaks of him :— 

“At a moment when I was seated by the 
duchess, she directed my attention to a man plac- 
ed ata great distance from, but opposite to, us, 
and said, ‘Has he not a remarkably intelligent 
and distinguished look?” In fact, marked fea- 
tures and a high forehead stripped of hair gave 
It was Sir 
Francis Burdett, in whose election she warmly 


him a very expressive physiognomy. 


interested herself, and who was actually return- 
ed. I have not forgotten the fright caused me 
by his triumph, when, chancing to be in the 
street, [ saw a coach pass with a great number 
of persons of the lower class, some inside and 
others on the top, and all shouting, with all their 
might, ‘ Burdett for ever!’ Most of these met 
were quite drunk, and they were throwing stones 
atthe windows ... I was terrified, conceiving 
that nothing less than a revolution had begun in 
England. I hurried home, trembling all over, 
and was very glad when Prince Bariatinski, whe 


* At all other circles I only hover ; here I settle.—S. Rose. 
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had long resided in London, came to cheer me. | Catalani often sang, and where she introduced 


He told me that such scenes were quite common 
at the time of an important election, and that 
they would all be over on the following day.” 

When the peace of Amiens was broken, all 
the French then residing in England were or- 
dered to quit the kingdom, but the Prince of 
Wales requested his father to allow Madame 
Lebrun to remain, and himself carried the royal 
permission, couched in these terms: ‘That she 
was at liberty to travel throughout the kingdom, 
tostay where she pleased, and moreover, that 
she should be protected at all the sea-ports where 
she should be pleased to sojourn.” Of this cele- 
brated prince she observes :— 

“The Prince of Wales was then about forty, 
but he looked older, because he had already 
grown too corpulent. ‘Tall and well made, he 
had a handsome face ; all his features were noble 
and regular. He wore a wig arranged with 
great art, the hair of which was parted in front 
like that of the Apollo, which became him won- 
derfully. He was very expert at all bodily exer- 
cises, aud spoke French extremely well, and with 
the greatest fluency. His was the most refined 
elegance, and a magnificence which was carried 
to prodigality. ..... It was not long before 
my departure that I painted the portrait of the 
Prince of Wales; it was nearly a whole length, 
and in uniform.” 

It would appear that more jealousy was felt 
against Madame Lebrun in England than any 
where else, and this portrait of the Prince of 
Wales heightened it so much, that her rivals at 
tacked not only the artist, but the lady and all 
her compatriots of the pencil, which occasioned 
aspirited letter on the part of Madame Lebrun. 

Madame Lebrun visited many places in Eng- 
land, sach as Brighton, Tunbridge, Wells, Mat- 
lock, Bath, Warwick Castle, of all of which she 
speaks in raptures; and, after three years, she 
hastened back to Paris by way of Holland, to 
meet her daughter, who had arrived there from 
Russia, and where she remained till she died; 
her husband and she having become so indiffer- 
ent to each other, as to be perfectly happy apart. 
Madame Lebrun made one journey more in 
order to see Switzerland, and at her return 
bought a country-house at Louveciennes, on the 
banks of the Seine, in sight of the beautiful 
woods of Marly, and close to the spot to which 
the famous Madame Dubarry retired on the 
death of Louis XV. She resumed all her former 
habits, renewed her musical soirées, at which 


the famous tragic actress, Mademoiselle Duches- 
nois, to public notice. In 1815, she was plun- 
dered at Louveciennes by the allied troops; in 
1818 her only child and her husband quitted this 
world, and in 1820 she lost her only brother, to 
whom she was fondly attached. In order to re- 
cover her spirits, she went to Bordeaux, and now 
she passes her time between Louveciennes and 
Paris; she is cherished by an affectionate niece, 
she is surrounded by a select circle of friends, 
among whom are some of about her own stand- 
ing; the heroes of the empire and the favorites 
of the restoration, are all glad to be admitted, 
and hear her still delightful conversation. She 
has even painted the portrait of M. Poujoulat 
since she passed her eightieth year, and the 
signs of old age have not sunk deeper than the 
external wrinkles which years will bring with 
them. 


THE ABBE DELILLE. 

“ Jacques Delille was a child during his whole 
life, but one of the best, the most amiable and 
spirituel of all children. He was called ‘chose 
légére,’* and I have been always struck with the 
aptness of the epithet, for no man ever fluttered 
through life more lightly, without being strongly 
attached to any thing in this world. Enjoying 
the present without thinking of the future, he 
rarely concentrated his mind into deep thought. 
Nothing was more easy than to acquire a com- 
plete influence over him, to guide him, or to lead 
him; and his marriage is a strong proof of this. 
He had complained to every one of the heavy 
chain which he wore, while it was yet time to 
break it. At last a friend persuaded him to set 
himself free, and offered him an asylum in his 
house. Delille accepted the offer, was delight- 
ed, determined, and only asked for an hour in 
order to get some of his things together. In the 
evening, his friend, finding that he did not come, 
went to seek him. ‘Well, well,’ answered De- 
lille, ‘lam going to marry her, my friend, I 
hope you will be kind enough to serve as a wit- 
ness.’ 

“The Count de Choiseul-Gouflier, with whom 
he was very intimate, and who was going to 
Greece, repeatedly asked him to go with him. 
Nothing, however, had been agreed on, nothing 
was settled for this voyage. On the day of de- 
parture, the Count went to the Abbé and said, 
‘] start immediately ; come along, the carriage 
is ready.’ The Abbé complied, without having 








* A thing of gossamer.—S. Rose. 
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made any preparation, and in fact M. de Choi- 


seul had provided every thing. 

“ When they reached Marseilles, Delille walk- 
ed upon the shore, and looking at the sea, adeep 
melancholy came over him. ‘I never can,’ said 
he, ‘put this immense element between my 
friends and myself; no! I will go né further.’ 
He then secretly quitted M. de Choiseul, and 
hid himself in an obscure inn, where he thought 
he could not be found; but, after much search, 
M. de Choiseul discovered him, brought him 
back, and they embarked together. 

“When separated from his friends, he never 
forgot them, and wrote often to them. He sent 
me several letters from Athens, where he said 
he had inscribed my name in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, and from Naples I, in my turn. wrote to 
him that I had, with much more reason, inscrib- 
ed his on the tomb of Virgil.” 

“ The Abbé Delille passed his life in high soci- 
ety, of which he formed one of the most brilliant 
ornaments. He not only repeated his verses in 
the most delightful manner, but his refined wit, 
his natural gaiety, gave an unspeakable charm 
to his conversation. No one could tell a story 
like him, and he delighted all circles by a thou- 
sand recitals, a thousand anecdotes, without ever 
mingling scandal or satire with them; therefore 
it may be said, that every one loved him, and he 
loved every body. The latter good quality, if it 
be one, I think proeeeded from the weakness of 
character of which I have already spoken. He 
knew not how to hate or to resist; if he had 
promised to dine with you, and even at the mo- 
ment of coming, any one else came to seek him 
in another direction, you might expect him 
invain. I recollect that we one day reproached 
him for not having kept his word with us, and he 
had an answer ready. ‘I always persuade my- 
self,’ said he, ‘that he who comes to seek me is 
more eager to have me than he who expects me.’ 

‘“‘ Some instances of his simplicity strongly re- 
mind me of La Fontaine, One evening, when 
he came to supper at my house, I said to him, 
‘It is very late; you live so far off, that I am un- 
easy at seeing you return at such an hour, driv- 
ing your cabriolet yourself.’— I always take the 
precaution of putting a night-cap in my pocket,’ 
said he. I then proposed making up a bed for 
him in the saloon. ‘No! no!’ said he; ‘I have 
a friend who lives in your street, and I often 
sleep there; it is not the least inconvenience to 


~ ©The Abbé Delille wrote the best French trans- 
Jation of Virgil.—S. Rose. 
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him, and I can go there at any time.’ And in 
fact he slept at his friend’s. 

“No one ever more enjoyed life. Always 
ready to laugh, and to be amused, Delille’s hap. 
piness resembled that of a child. Nevertheless, 
this man displayed the greatest energy during 
the revolution. His courageous refusal to com- 
pose an Ode to the Goddess of Reason, when 
Chaumette demanded it of him in 1793, is well 
known. He was aware that his refusal was a 
sentence of death, and he then wrote his fine 
dithyrambic on the Immortality of the Soul. He 
read it to Chaumette, and when he came to the 
verse which ends thus, 

‘Tremble! for you are immortal,’ 

he stopped, looked round the court, and ina 
strong and steady voice, repeated, ‘You also 
tremble—you are immortal.’ Although Chav- 
mette was confused, he murmured some threats. 
‘I am quite ready,’ answered Delille; ‘I have 
just read you my will.’ For this once, the cou- 
rage of the good man was successful, for Chau- 
mette told his friends that it was not yet time to 
put Delille to death, and protected him from that 
moment. The poet, however, thought it pru- 
dent to emigrate ; he went to England, where he 
was received and sought after by all distinguish- 
ed persons. 

The powers of his muse were always reserv- 
ed for his legitimate sovereigns. Under the 
reign of the usurper, who made the whole world 
tremble, he published his poem of ‘ La Pitié,’ 
and returned to France. He was courageous 
enough also to resist the deceitful caresses of ab- 
solute power. He did not fear to incur misfor- 
tune, provided that he preserved his self-esteem, 
the esteem of his friends, and the general admi- 
ration, all of which he enjoyed to his last hour.” 

Madame Lebrun. 
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A RIGHT GALLANT GOVERNOR. 
[From the Charleston Courier. ] 
Society Hixt, (8. C.) Oct. 8, 1838. 

Messrs. Editors—When I bade adieu to your 

ill starred city on an expedition to the Temple 

of Hygiene, I made no formal agreement with 





you, to communicate my “ incidents of travel,” 
and consequently, have hitherto preserved a 
most sacred silence; but, under existing circum- 
stances, the temptation is irresistible, and I here- 
with send you a short sketch of the animating 
scenes which I have been so exceedingly grati- 
fied in witnessing, during the past week. I need 
scarcely remind you, that the season of the 
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biennial military encampments has arrived, and 
that the Governor and Adjutant General, are 
at present prosecuting the task enjoined on 
them by the Legislature, of visiting and in- 
specting the parades of the different Brigades 
throughout the State. Having been informed, 
during my tour, that a spot near this place was 
to be the scene of one of these imposing specta- 
eles, and having an acquaintance here whom I was 
anxious to visit, I swerved somewhat from the 
path of my proposed ramble, and turned my 
footsteps hitherward. I arrived here on Monday 
morning last, (1st. Oct.) and in the afternoon, in 
company with my friend, visited the Leslie Old 
Field, or in military parlance, “‘ Camp Marion,” 
about a mile from the village, and [ assure you 
the effect was thrilling in the extreme. Although 
it was the first day of the parade, hundreds had 
assembled, and under the command of their res- 
pective officers, were busy in erecting tents and 
making all other preparations customary upon 
those occasions, when they are engaged in ac- 
tual warfare against an opposing foe. All 
seemed life and animation from the highest 
functionary, to the most humble soldier, and fully 
sustained the universal exalted opinion which 
has ever been entertained of the ardent enthusi- 
asm, the unflinching courage and the high-souled 
patriotism of the South-Carolina militia. The 
Governor was not present on the first day, but it 
was rumored that his advent would take place on 
Tuesday, and consequently every one was on 
tip-toe in anxious expectation of his arrival. 
The report proved true. His presence on the 
field was announced, and seemed to inspire the 
gratified hundreds with augmented vigor and 
buoyant animation. The exercises of the camp 
were conducted under his general superinten- 
dence, but more particularly under_the direction 
and guidance of the Adjutant and Brigadier 
Generals Jones and Hanna, both of whom are 
alike distinguished for their zeal and persever- 
ance, as well as their eminent skill and dis- 
tinguished proficiency in the science of military 
lacties. Each day was devoted to different por- 
tions of the duties ofan encampment, and though 
entirely distinct to the initiated, would present to 
the spectator merely a repetition of the same 
evolutions. A very large and respectable con- 
course of visiters were in regular attendance on 
the field during its whole continuance, and the 
exercises were generally beautiful and skilfully 
performed; but the last day which was Friday, 


| far eclipsed in grandeur and magnificence, any 
occasion of the kind which I ever had the gratifi- 
cation to behold. At anearly hour in the fore- 
noon, the spacious field assumed a most enchant- 
ing aspect. Carriages and various other vehicles 
laden with the choicest specimens of beauty and 
splendor, assembled in nch profusion, lining the 
border ofthe Camp Ground, to gaze upon the 
gorgeous spectacle, and award by their presence 
the meed of approbation to the chivalrous defend- 
ers of their country’s liberty. The thrilling re- 
veillé reverberated through the surrounding hills. 
The bannered host marched forth in all their 
pomp and gaudy attire, their polished arms glis- 
tening in the solar beams, and the enlivening 
accents of martial music, touching the tender 
chord of sympathetic feeling, transported the 
soul, as it were, to scenes where actual carnage 
“brooded o’er the van.” It was truly a magnifi- 
cent prospect, and amid its thousand objects, the 
commander-in-chief, and the other officers of the 
staff, caparisoned in their rich glittering dresses, 
presented a most imposing appearance. At the 
conclusion of the ‘dress parade,” in which they 
were engaged an hour or two, the battalion was 
drawn up by the Brigadier into a double close 
column, and drilled for a few minutes under the 
command and inspection of his Excellency the 
Governor. When this was ended, wishing to 
address the soldiery, he advanced a few paces, 
accompanied by the Adjutant General, the Major 
General, and his Staff, and spoke for the space 
of fifteen minutes, in a strain of the most impas- 
sioned eloquence. He commenced, by present- 
ing forcibly and perspicuously, the relative du- 
ties that existed between him, as Commander-in- 
Chief, and them, as the militia, the pride and boast 
of Carolina. He then alluded, in most sublime 
and exalted diction, to the Florida war, compli- 
menting them in manly terms, for the patriotic 
enthusiasm which they manifested in yielding to 
his call upon them, to defend the invaded rights 
of their fellow countrymen in the hour of peril. 
He bestowed lofty encomiums upon the Major 
and Brigadier Generals and the members of their 
respective Staffs, lauding them highly for their 
splendid attainments in military science, as well 
as for “ keenness of perception,” and every other 
qualification necessary to form a perfect officer. 
When his Excellency had ended, General Hanna 
made a short address to his fellow soldiers, but 
owing to my not being sufficiently near, it was 
inaudible. At the conclusion of his remarks, 
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the companies marched back to the encamp 
ment, and went through the ceremony of taking 
down the tents, which was performed in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the signal, with the most 
exact unanimity and precision. They were 
again summoned to the field, for the last time, 
and a few orders given, but before they were 
finally disbanded, the Governor took the oppor- 
tunity to address to them his parting salutation, 
and also to present to their consideration a sub- 
ject for thought and deep reflection; one which 
he deemed of the most transcendent importance. 
What, think you, it was? Why, nothing more 
nor less than the all-absorbing theme of Matri- 
mony!!! His remarks had reference, of course, 
only to the younger portion of his auditors, and 
though he did not specify them particularly, I 
suppose he intended to embrace old bachelors 
also. He advised them all to think deeply upon 
a topic fraught with so many mighty consequen- 
ces, and not only to think, but to act. He hoped, 
sincerely, that every one who had not as yet 
tasted of the joys of domestic felicity, would im- 
mediately set about it, and when the period 
should arrive for the next Governor to visit that 
spot, that all of them would have added their 
names to the matrimonial host. He furthermore 
enjoined on them not to surrender themselves to 
hopeless despair, until they could conscientious- 
ly say, that they had made three fair, but fruitless 
efforts. With regard to the ladies, he dropped 
a word of caution to them, and said if they were 
strenuous in resisting the attacks of members of 
the Seventh Brigade, upon the citadel of their 
young affections, they might, to use a homely, 
but true phrase, “go farther and fare worse.” At 
the conclusion of this humorous harangue, the 
air was rent with reiterated plaudits, and the en- 
campment, as by some wizard’s spell, was dis- 
solved amid the most deafening shouts of joy, 
and the wildest exuberance of unrestrained good 
feeling. 

I cannot conclude this epistle, without indulg 
ing in a few words concerning the little town 
from whichI write. It is situated beautifully 
upon a succession of undulating hills, whose gen 
tle ascent and declivity could not fail to strike 
the eye of the tourist; but owing to the peculiar 
taste which governed the inhabitants, in the se- 
lection of sites for their dwellings, it scarcely 
presents any appearance of a town, or even a 
village. Illustrative of this, I will mention, that 
although it contains but between thirty and forty 
families, its limits extend, at least, two miles and 


upwards. In passing through, the traveller jg 
very agreeably surprised by the almost endless 
succession of beautiful mansions, which, sur. 
rounded by stately groves, burst upon his view, 
then disappear, but only to be succeeded by 
others still more neat and lovely. Mauts, in 
his “‘ Statistics of South-Carolina,” I recollect, 
alludes, in beautiful language, to its situation, 
and imagines it only needs one or two pretty 
cascades, to fling the mantle of romance o’er 
every va'ley andhill. It is the residence for the 
most part of the wealthy planters, who live in 
ease and retirement; and it would be naturally 
supposed, that there was no place on earth bet- 
ter adapted to the cultivation of the finer feelings 
of social intercourse, but itis a lamentable fact, 
that probably no spot in the State, or elsewhere 
onthe Western Continent, is so perfectly desti- 
tute of any thing like sociability. An evening 
party is a‘ rara avis.”” ‘The reason why, it is 
impossible to define, unless you attribute it to 
the natural, innate repugnance of its inhabitants, 
to the mutual interchange of thought, feeling 
andsentiment. The epithets, “ stiff” and “ re- 
served,” I had often heard applied to the good 
people, and I must confess, that I have seen 
nothing, during my short stay, to counteract the 
prevailing opinion. Several influential and en- 
thusiastic individuals have been making, during 
the past summer, many desperate efforts to 
revolutionize this comatose state of society, and 
raise it to the standard which itis capable of sus- 
taining. These endeavors, Il understand, consist- 
ed in equestrian expeditions to a fashionable 
watering place, pic-nic parties, et cetera; and if 
I was correctly informed, the torch is lighted on 
Cupid’s altar, and begins to blaze with an almost 
unnatural vividness. Already, by these means, 
“several matches have been made up,” the con 
summations of which, ‘‘ so devoutly wished,” are 
to ‘come off” during the approaching winter, 
which, it is said, will be a renowned period in the 
annals of this great, little place. But more anon! 
“ Ohe jam satis.”” I fear your patience is al- 
ready exhausted. 

As yet, I am as ever, your 


FRIEND. 








A northern paper describes the milk brought 
to market as containing “two parts of cows 
milk, one of chalk, and seven of extract of pump. 


Professor Puddingdorf satisfactorily illustrated 
the motion of the earth round the sun by swing- 
ing a bucket of water round his own rubicund 
visage untila wicked pupil caught his arm, and 
the earth by a deluge extinguished the luminary, 
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SEPULCHRAL CUSTOMS & DANGERS. 
The inhumation of the dead, in cities, having 
excited some interest among us, a few observa- 
tions and facts (collected from the best sources) 
may not prove unacceptable. 
The dangers arising from the practice of bu- 


rying the bodies of the dead within the limits of 


cities, have been dwelt upon by physicians 
from the earliest times. Inhumation appears to 
have been the most common and approved rite 
among the ancients, although the funeral pile 
was not unfrequently lighted. But great care 
was evidently taken that the burial of the dead 
should not prove asource of injury to the living. 
“Non defunctorum causa, sed vivorum, inventa 
est sepultura.’’* | 

The practice of burying the dead in cities ap- 
pears to have taken its origin from the custom 
which obtained amcng the ancients of interring 
their mostillustrious citizens in the temples erect- 
ed tothe gods. ‘The early Christians also gave 
such sepulture to those who fell martyrs to the 
religion of the “meek and lowly Jesus;” and 
the practice afterwards became more common; 
thus feeding the vanity of man by affording him 
an opportunity of handing down to posterity a 
character great according to his worldly pus- 
sessions. 

Charlemagne first prohibited the use of church- 
es as places of burial, upon the representation of 
the Bishop of Orleans that such practice was 
perilous to the community and ‘disgraceful to 
the priesthood, inasmuch as the sacerdotal body 
converted it into a means of emolument and 
support of their order. 

In 1778, the government of France interdicted 
the privilege of church interment except to cer- 
tain dignitaries. ‘This was done in consequence 
of the strenuous exertions made by Maret in 
1773, in pointing out the danger of the practice, 
and by the celebrated Vicq d’ Azyr in 1778. 

A dead body was buried in a church in one of 
the villages of Burgundy, early in March 1773; 
about the middle of April another body was inter- 
ted near the first; in both cases death superven- 
ed upon an attack of a prevailing fever. During 
the sepulture of the last, a very foetid effluviam 
pervaded the whole church from the open vault, 
and out of one hundred and seventy persons who 
Were present, one hundred and forty-nine were 





_*The art of burying was invented for the sake of the 
living, notof the dead.  Bditor’s whiapering trumpet. 





attacked with the same fever, notwithstanding it 
had been previously arrested among the other 
inhabitants. 

In a village near Nantes, fifteen of the bystand- 
ers died from the emanation proceeding from & 
vauit in which several coffins were removed. 

These are only a few instances (to which many 
more might be added) of the pernicious tenden- 
cy of this practice. In 1804, the French Govern- 
ment, setting an example which ought to be fol- 
lowed by all civilized nations, positively prohi- 
bited inhumation in cities. 

It is aquestion which admits of much doubt, 
whether, under any circumstances, any advan- 
tage can accrue from a continuation of this cus- 
tom. Indeed, the circumstance of our last earth- 
ly resting place being sitnated among the busy 
haunts of men, and the daily sight of funeral pro- 
cessions, tend much to the production of a com- 
mon andevery day sort of feeling upon a sub- 
ject which ought to be of the deepest and most 
cherished importance to us; and a constant fa 
miliarity with the tolling of the “sullen bell,” 
and allthe other panoply of death, induces us to 
consider the last, sad, solemn end of man, a 
thing of little or no import. For ourselves, we 
feel itto be a matter of but slight consequence 
whether the tenement of clay, when deserted by 
the spirit which has given it life and light, be 
consigned to the earth, or be consumed upon 
the funeral pile; yet there is surely to every one 
of us a sensation of much more than repugnance 
in leaving, in the cold dreary ground, in the dark 
and cheerless solitude of the grave, the bodies of 
those dear to us, whose smiles have been, per- 
haps, as summer’s sunlight in our weary world- 
ly pilgrimage, or whose words of advice and ad- 
mirable example have kept us in the narrow, 
thorny path of life and truth. Much of this 
cheerlessness of the grave, however, is confined 
to our city burial places. How different the as- 
pect of a country church-yard or of those ceme- 
teries, retired from the stirring scenes of life, 
where ‘souls do couch in flowers,” where the 
sad and only office of an undying affection 
places garlands and roses over the hallowed rest- 
ing place of the departed. It is in such a spot 
that the busy imagination brings vividly before 
us allthat we have held most lovely and most 
loved; and memory, though sad, delights to linger 
over scenes irrevocably past, but from the con- 
templation of which we cannot turn without 
becoming, at least for a time, wiser and better. 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


The Rose acknowledges the generous com- 
pliment paid it by the Augusta Mirror, and can 
sincerely reciprocate it. ‘here is no parlour- 
table in the country which would not be adorned 
by that elegant and weil-furnished periodical. 

If Miss Martineau’s project of giving ladies a 
vote at the polls should be carried into execution 
in South Carola, one may well imagine, by 
the letter extracted in the present Rose from the 
Charleston Courier, who would have the best 
chance for re-election as governor. The whole 
scene described is capital, and presents a beau- 
tiful commentary on the warm-hearted tendency, 
and occasional innocent frolic freedom of our 
republican institutions. 

The Essay on Sepulchral Customs by a very 
intelligent correspondent in this day’s Rose, de- 
rives additional interest from the attention be- 
stowed on the same subject in the recent Report 
of the Mayor to the City Council. Our Corres- 
pondent is assured that his kind promise to con- 
tinue his researches and remarks is received with 
welcome. 

S. Colman, of New York, proposes to make 
the Poems of Rufus Dawes, recently announced 
in the Rose, the first of a Series, or “‘ Library, of 
American Poets.” The volume will contain an 
engraved portrait and vignettes. Its price will 
consequently be enhanced 25 cents, but will, no 
doubt, be more acceptable to the public. 

A man being in Albany with a scow boat, 
bought seven thousand water-melons for four 
hundred dollars, which he sold along the canal 
at an average of twenty cents each, thus realiz- 
ing about one thousand dollars in less than a 
week. 

The human resemblance of the mandrake root 
formerly inspired the vulgar with the idea that 
it was nothing less than a familiar demon. It 
was gathered with curious rites; three times a 
magic circle was crawn round it with a naked 
sword ; and the person who was daring enough 
to pluck it from the earth, was subject to mani- 
fold dangers and diseases, unless under some 
sp%cial protection; therefore it was not unusual 
to get it eradicated by a dog, fastened to it by a 
cord, and who was whipped off until the precious 
root was pulled out. Often, it was asserted, did 
the mandragore utter piteous cries and groans, 
when thus severed from mother earth. Albertus 
Maguus affirms that the root has a more power- 
ful action when growing under a gibbet, and is 
brought to greater perfection by the nourishing 
secretions that drop from the cruminal’s dangling 
corpse. ' 

One of Hood’s satirical sketches is entitled 
“ Civil War;” in which an artillery-man sends 
compliments with chain-shot; and a private, with 
his sword to his antagonist’s throat, says, ‘don’t 
rise!” while a cavalry. soldier chases his victim 
with a polite “ After you, sir.” 

Among the political squibs of the day, the fol- 
lowing is one of the most forcible we have seen. 
A paper on one side having observed, ‘the re- 
turns speak for themselves; we can add nothing 
to their force,”—its opponent remarked, ‘“ No- 








body ever accused you of adding force to any. 
thing.” ‘ 

About twelve thousand dollars have been re. 
alized by the municipality of New Orleans by 
the letting of oyster stands. 

When a mother puts her child to sleep, of 
what two places in the vicinity of New York does 
she remind you? Sing-sing, and Rockaway. 

A Mulberry Fever, says the Northampton 
Courier, has been raging for a few days past with 
great virulence in this town and vicinity. It is 
not quite local in its origin, although premoni- 
tory symptoms have been seen here for some 
months past. The immediate cause of its out- 
breaking, however, was the arrival of a gentle. 
man from Philadelphia, who was highly impreg. 
nated with the disease. Communicating with 
other persons previously disposed to receive it, 
like the contact of flint and steel, the disease, in 
its fierce state; at once was struck into existence. 
The symptoms, like the “ Eastern Land Fever,” 
are much the same with each individual infected, 
The tongue becomes oily and grows supple and 
wags vague and unmercifully. Its lucubrations 
are entirely of a vegetable kind, and the patientis 
heard to expatiate largely on the subject of Silk 
Worms and Mulberry ‘Trees. “Morus Mult- 
caalis,” an unintelligible sound, is forever run- 
ning, like water, from the tip end of the tongue. 
What is curious, the young, old, and middle aged 
of the masculine gender, (it has not yet seized 
the tender sex) are equally infected, and each 
takes it easily in the natural way. It operates 
somewhat like a certain kind of gas when inhaled 
making the head swim and the mind visionary, 
and the imagination full of beautiful images—at 
once creating a desire for rapid locomotion about 
the country. Various remedies have been pre- 
scribed, such as soothing drinks and cooling ap- 
pliances, but they don’t avail. Extensive acqui- 
sitions in the mulberry line have been thought 
good, but this only aggravates rather than checks 
the disease; for, like love, this epidemic “ grows 
by what it feeds on.” 

Miss Davenport, a favorite young actress at 
the north, lately made an experiment at the Al- 
bany Theatre, which she had hired on her owt 
responsibility, with the understanding that fe- 
males of a doubtful character should be excluded. 
In eight nights she cleared the sum of two 
thousand dollars. 

So strict an eye is kept over the movements of 
foreigners in France, that an American, having 
lately forgotten his lodgings, was obliged to go 
to the police office to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation, when, to his great surprise, he was told 
who he was, where he lodged, and where he had 
taken his dinner. 

Mr. Waterton, of Walton Hall, in England, 
has brought about a kind of ornithological mil- 
lenium, making birds, usually considered to be 
at enmity, live together and respect each other, 
merely by well knowing their habits, and taking 
care that a hungry stomach—that foe to g00 
fellowship, where there is not enough for all— 
shall never be present to interfere with the har- 
mony of the company. "Tis a terrible disturber, 
that gastric juice: it will dissolve anything, and 
make even MAN an animal of prey. 
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TO THE CHARLESTON SUBSCRIBERS | 
OF | 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Should there be any irregularity in the delivery of the Ross, it is hoped that im- 
mediate information will be given to the publisher that such omissions may at once 
be remedied. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AT A DISTANCE. 


In consequence of the difficulty of making a remittance for a single subscription, 
the publisher would respectfully suggest the propriety of two, or four subscribers, 
remitting a_ five or a ten dollar bill by mail. Any bills will be received, as above, 
in payment for the Ross, that are current where the subscribers reside. I; 

No subscription received for less than one year, which must commence with 
the volume. 

All receipts for the seventh volume of the Rose will be duly acknowledged on 
the cover. B. B. HUSSEY, 

36 Broad-street. 














Charleston, September 1st, 1838. 


- SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Dr. Joseph L. Stevens, John’s Island, $2.50 
B. J. Howland, Charleston. 2.50 
Dr. Wurdemann, ditto. 2:50 
Mr. Da Costa, ditto. 2.00 
Mrs. J. Stone, Savannah, Ga. 2.50 
Mrs. J. G. King, Salem, (Mass.) 2.50 
H. B. Hathaway, P- M., Henderson, Houston Co. (Ga.) 2.50 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 
O. & G. TAYLOR will open onthe 20th inst. at the store formerly occupied | 
by J. Ketchum & Co. King-street, an entire new stock of FANCY & STAPLE | 
DRY GOODS, which have been carefully selected expressly for the Charleston | 


market, and will be sold for cash at the lowest prices. Nov. 10-2t 


TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 
A LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, 
may be engaged as Governess in a Family, or Teacher in a Female School, 
as soon as the healthy season commences. 
A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may 
be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or in a Literary Institution. Apply at 


the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE 
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EDITED BY URS. CAROLINE Giz.W2N, 
Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCF. 
AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass. —Wvu. Crossy, 147 Washington! Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. Gunite. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carrer. 

Augusta, Geo.—T. Stoy. Walterboro’ —Cuarvrs G. Sroxgs. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Merrcu & Dinvirs. Sumter. —P. O’Suixivan. 

Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morgan. 
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